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priests would have lost their livelihood in one case and
the warriors in the other, if they had given up sacrifice
and war; but we need not impugn the motives of those
who honestly thought that offering meat to gods and
Manes or that 'fighting righteously* was a religious duty.
As it was, the worshippers of Vishnu gave up even sacrifi-
cial slaughter and contented themselves writh making
offerings of cakes and flowers and paste images. But the
general principle of 'harmlessness' is surely one that must
commend itself to the enlightened moral sense of the
West. It would do away, not as a matter of sentiment,
as it is now, but as a matter of duty, with cruelty and war,
and that is enough in its favour. It might eventually lead
to the suppression of needless slaughter and killing for
fun; yet we must remember how far behind India in this
regard we are ethically and not frighten our many virtues
into revolt against all attempts to elevate them. But the
world has been changed before this and a new renascence
is always possible. The Brahmin soon rose above the old
savage notion that "the eater will hereafter be eaten by
the eaten", as a reason for not killing animals. He began
to see life as whole and, years before the thought that all
life is one had dawned on the West, he declared that "to
take oneself as the norm" in ethics was the inevitable
corollary of "every soul is a part of the All-soul" in
philosophy. Love thy neighbour as thyself, in a new
interpretation, became his rule. Moralizing his law of
retribution he turned it for himself into a law of mercy.
As I suffer (said he), so suffers the one whom I hurt;
and the animal pleading for life suffers as well as the
man injured and dying. To injure this other life, which
in reality is one with my life, as both our lives are one
with divine life, what could be more sinful? "He who